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REPORT  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE. 


To  the  Legislature  of  Alabama: 

In  compliance  with  sections  1880,  1892  and  1896  of  the 
Code  of  1907,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama submits  the  following  report  for  the  quadrennial  period 
ending  June  30th,  1910. 

RAISING    OF    STANDARDS. 

The  greatest  work  of  the  University  during  the  period  un- 
der consideration  has  been  the  raising  of  admission  and  grad- 
uation requirements  to  the  recognized  national  standard  for 
state  universities. 

For  unconditional  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation, the  requirements  now  meet  the  national  standard,  and 
it  is  our  aim  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  raise  to  that  standard 
the  schools  of  Medicine  and  Law. 

In  all  of  the  regular  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University, 
except  the  School  of  Education,  the  requirements  for  uncondi- 
tional admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  are  fourteen  units,  or 
three  and  one-half  years  of  high  school  instruction,  the  high 
school  course  being  based  upon  the  completion  of  an  elemen- 
tary school  course  of  seven  years.  Admission  to  the  School 
of  Education  is  based  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
Sophomore  Class,  or  its  equivalent,  which  is  the  national 
standard,  also,  for  schools  of  law  and  medicine  in  state 
universities. 

This  raising  of  entranec  requirements  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  establishment  of  county  high  schools  and  by  the 
extension  of  courses  in  other  high  schools.  Indeed,  the  high 
school  movement  rendered  necessary  this  action  upon  the  part 
of  the  University.  If  the  colleges  receive  students  before  they 
have  completed  a  high  school  course,  high  schools  cannot  hold 
students  in  the  upper  classes.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  an 
unwise  and  inexcusable  expenditure  of  public  funds  unneces- 
sarily to  duplicate  at  the  University  the  instruction  which  is 
available  in  the  high  schools. 


A  like  advance  has  been  made  in  the  graduation  require- 
ments, and  it  is  believed  that  the  result  will  be  a  general  ele- 
vation of  scholastic  standards  in  Alabama.  In  fact,  this  action 
has  resulted  already  in  a  strengthening  of  the  courses  of  study- 
in  many  of  the  high  schools.  It  is  gratifying  that  we  have 
been  able  to  make  these  advances  without  a  decrease  in  the 
attendance.     In  fact,  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase. 

Now  that  the  period  of  readjustment  is  almost  passed,  we 
may  look  for  a  steady  and  more  rapid  growth  in  the  attend- 
ance, though  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  head  of  our  edu- 
cational system  to  exceed  or  even  equal  the  lower  branches  of 
the  system  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled.  In  any  articu- 
lated system  of  schools,  the  higher  the  grade  or  division,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  enrollment,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  per 
capita  cost  for  maintenance. 

Both  the  thoughtless  clamor  for  large  registration  and  the 
sane  demand  for  high  standards,  cannot  be  met  without  great 
and  unnecessary  duplication  and  cost.  While  both  numbers 
and  standards  are  greatly  to  be  desired,  the  one  or  the  other 
must  be  stressed.  Numbers  could  be  secured  easily  by  a  low- 
ering of  admission  and  graduation  requirements,  but  such  a 
policy  would  place  the  University  in  direct  competition  with 
other  and  lower-grade  state-supported  institutions,  and  render 
it  necessary  for  our  young  men  and  women  to  continue  to  go 
without  the  best  of  University  training,  or  to  seek  it  at  greater 
expense  in  other  and  more  progressive  commonwealths. 

It  is  believed  that  the  intelligence  of  our  people  would  not 
endorse  a  policy  so  palpably  unwise  in  the  administration  of 
the  State's  chief  institution  of  learning. 

This  advance  in  entrance  and  graduation  requirements  is 
in  keeping  with  the  best  of  modern  educational  thought  and 
action,  and  has  resulted  not  only  in  the  elevation  of  standards 
in  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  but  also  in  the  closer 
articulation  of  the  University  with  these  schools. 

MATERIAL    EQUIPMENT. 

The  movement  for  a  Greater  University  which  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1906  met  with  popular  approval,  and  the  initial  appro- 
priations have  been  so  expended  as  to  meet  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  institution,  it  being  impossible  with  the  funds 
available  to  supply  all  of  them. 


Prior  to  1907,  the  funds  available  for  such  purpose  had  been 
altogether  inadequate,  and  for  twenty  years  not  a  single  college 
building  had  been  erected.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Legislature  had  given  little  or  no  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  State's  chief  institution  for  higher  education.  As  a  re- 
sult, its  material  development  had  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
similar  institutions  in  other  states. 

Engineering  Building. — With  the  appropriations  made  in 
1907  for  buildings  and  repairs,  three  large  well-appointed  and 
beautiful  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  first  to  be  erected 
and  equipped  was  Comer  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  Governor 
Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  in  which  are  accommodated  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  including  the  departments  of  Civil,  Elec- 
trical, Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineering  with  their  labora- 
tories;  the  Department  of  Physics;  and  the  Power  Plant,  in- 
cluding the  central  heating,  lighting  and  pumping  station.  It 
is  believed  that  this  is  the  largest,  best  appointed  and  most 
completely  equipped  building  of  the  kind  in  this  section,  and  for 
the  purposes  intended  the  equal  of  any  other  in  the  country. 

The  machinery  for  the  power  plant  and  the  apparatus  for  the 
engineering  laboratories  are  of  the  latest  design  and  best  grade. 
The  building,  as  are  the  other  two,  is  constructed  of  brick  with 
concrete  foundation  and  a  finish  of  pressed  brick  and  sandstone. 

Geological  and  Biological  Building. — The  second  building 
erected  was  Smith  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Eugene  Allen 
Smith,  in  which  are  accommodated  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  Geological  Museum,  the  Department  of  Geology  and 
the  Department  of  Biology.  It  is  wellnigh  perfect  in  arrange- 
ment and  construction,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  build- 
ing on  the  campus.  All  who  have  seen  it  have  been  delighted 
with  its  architecture,  construction  and  appointments. 

Academic  Building. — The.  third  and  last  building  erected 
was  Morgan  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  John  Tyler  Morgan,  in 
which  will  be  accommodated  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  School  of  Education,  the  Auditorium  and  temporarily  the 
Offices  of  Administration. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  appropriation  was  not  suf- 
ficiently large  to  provide  furnishings  for  Morgan  Hall.  In  an- 
other part  of  this  report  attention  has  been  called  to  these  and 
other  pressing  material  needs. 
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Sewerage,  Lights,  Water  and  Heat. — A  sewerage  system 
adequate  for  the  accommodation  of  all  of  the  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  houses  occupied  by  officers,  has  been  constructed. 
This  renders  possible  modern  and  scientific  sanitary  conditions, 
and  will  contribute  to  the  comfort,  convenience  and  healthful- 
ness  of  the  college  community. 

An  up-to-date  electric  lighting  system  has  been  installed, 
with  which  all  of  the  college  buildings,  except  Morgan  Hall, 
have  been  connected.  An  additional  appropriation  will  be  nec- 
essary, in  order  that  all  of  the  buildings  on  the  campus  may 
be  equipped  with  electric  lights. 

A  new  and  complete  system  of  water  works  has  been  con- 
structed, the  supply  being  obtained  from  the  University  spring. 
The  water  is  clear,  pure  and  healtful. 

A  modern  steam  heating  system  has  been  provided,  and  the 
dormitories  and  college  buildings  will  be  heated  from  a  central 
plant.  The  appropriation  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  in- 
stall heating  apparatus  in  all  of  the  college  buildings,  and  three 
of  them  are  still  heated  by  the  old  and  antiquated  method. 
Steam  heat  should  be  provided  for  all  of  the  buildings  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Repairs  and  Improvements. — Extensive  repairs  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  upon  the  President's  house  and  the 
buildings  used  for  dormitories,  and  the  dormitories  for  men, 
with  the  exception  of  room  furnishings,  are  now  modern  and 
adequate,  all  having  been  equipped  with  water,  lights,  sewer- 
age, bathing  facilities  and  steam  heat.  The  students  are  re- 
quired to  provide  all  furnishings  for  their  rooms,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  you  will  take  such  action  as  will  make  it  possible 
for  these  necessities  to  be  purchased  by  the  University. 

The  dining-room  and  kitchen  have  been  greatly  improved, 
the  kitchen  having  been  completely  rebuilt  and  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  of  culinary  apparatus. 

Excepting  those  on  the  residence  occupied  by  the  President, 
all  of  these  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  with 
monies  appropriated  from  the  Investment  Fund. 

Improvements  at  Mobile. — With  the  special  appropriation 
made  for  that  purpose,  the  building  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
at  Mobile  has  been  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and  the  laborato- 
ries have  been  supplied  with  modern  apparatus.  However,  the 
appropriation  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  all 
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needed  improvements  there,  and  if  that  branch  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  to  take  and  hold  rank  with  the  best  of  medical  schools, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  make  additional  appropria- 
tions both  for  maintenance  and  equipment. 

ENDOWMENT   FUND. 

The  landed  estate  of  the  University  has  been  so  administered 
within  recent  years  as  to  augment  materially  the  endowment. 
Some  of  the  scattered  lands  have  been  sold,  and  a  number  of 
new  leases  have  been  made.  The  chief  part  of  the  income  from 
the  sale  and  lase  of  lands  has  been  invested  in  Alabama  bonds. 
A  portion  has  been  used  for  the  improvement  of  old  buildings, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  elsewhere. 

INCOME    FOR    SUPPORT. 

The  last  Legislature  increased  the  annual  income  for  mainte- 
nance at  the  Main  University  by  twenty-five  thousand  ($25,- 
000.00)  dollars,  and  that  for  the  School 'of  Medicine  at  Mobile 
by  five  thousand  ($5,000.00)  dollars.  This  action  rendered 
it  possible  for  us  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  Investment  Fund 
all  of  the  royalties  received  from  the  lease  of  coal  lands,  most 
of  which  we  have  been  compelled  for  many  years  to  use  for 
running  expenses.  This  transfer  of  royalties  left  a  net  increase 
for  maintenance  at  the  Main  University  of  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand ($15,000.00)  dollars  per  annum. 

With  this  assistance,  additional  teaching  force  has  been  pro- 
vided in  Biology,  Chemistry,  English,  French,  German,  Greek, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Physical  Training,  and  in  Elec- 
trical, Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineering;  also  additional 
help  in  the  Department  of  Administration. 

The  special  maintenance  appropriation  for  the  School  of 
Medicine  has  enabled  us  to  improve  the  course  of  study  and 
the  grade  of  instruction  offered  there,  though  as  suggested 
elsewhere  additional  assistanc  is  greatly  needed. 

The  Medical  Faculty,  which,  prior  to  the  closer  affiliation 
effected  by  legislative  action  in  1907,  depended  upon  fees 
for  compensation,  is  now  on  a  salary  basis.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  practice  in  practically  all  of  the  best  of  similar  insti- 
tutions. 


ENROLLMENT    OF    STUDENTS. 

The  enrollment  of  students  has  been  as  follows : 

1906-7  1907-8  1908-9  1909-10 
College    of    Arts    and    Sciences 

and  School  of  Education 228         270  284         291 

College   of   Engineering 35           48  49           51 

School  of  Law 48           67  69           74 

School   of   Medicine 164         194  195         207 


Total,   omitting   repetitions 467         566         591         611 

Summer  School  for  Teachers__  256         325        293         239 
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In  this  connection,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  for  us  briefly 
to  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 
Since  its  establishment  seven  years  ago  two  thousand  have 
been  enrolled,  practically  every  county  being  represented  each 
year.  It  has  contributed  much  to  the  elevation  of  educational 
standards  in  the  State,  as  well  as  to  the  better  qualification  of 
individual  teachers. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that,  despite  the  advance  in  standards, 
there  has  been  a  yearly  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  each  of 
the  regular  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University.  Since 
the  appropriations  of  1907  became  available,  the  total  increase 
has  been  more  than  thirty-one  per  cent.  As  many  other  uni- 
versities in  the  effort  to  advance  standards  have  experinced  a 
temporary  decrease  in  attendance,  this  result  is  very  encour- 
aging. 

The  decrease  in  the  Summer  School  enrollment  during 
the  last  two  years  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  on  ac- 
count of  extensive  repair  operations  during  the  summer 
months,  the  dormitories  have  not  been  available.  Perhaps,  also, 
the  establishment  of  a  large  number  of  other  summer  schools 
for  teachers  has  contributed  to  this  decrease.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  the  last  summer  at  least  twenty  such  schools  were 
conducted  in  the  State,  at  which  two>  thousand  teachers  and 
prospective  teachers  were  in  attendance. 

WORK   01?   SUMMER   SCHOOL. 
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been  enrolled,  practically  every  county  being  represented  each 
year.  It  has  contributed  much  to  the  elevation  of  educational 
standards  in  the  State,  as  well  as  to  the  better  qualification  of 
individual  teachers. 
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But  since  so  many  other  summer  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, all  having  for  their  object  the  preparation  of  candidates 
for  obtaining  teachers'  certificates,  it  would  seem  that  the  obli- 
gation upon  the  University  for  offering  a  summer  course  sole- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  to  review  elementary 
branches  for  examination,  no  longer  exists.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  that  the  University  should  confine  its  summer  instruc- 
tion to  high  school,  college  and  professional  subjects,  or  that 
the  Summer  School  should  be  discontinued  and  the  special  ap- 
propriation applied  to  the  development  of  the  regular  School 
of  Education. 

At  present  this  appropriation  cannot  be  used  in  either  of  the 
ways  suggested.  The  statute  relating  to  the  subject  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  empower  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  use 
its  discretion  in  the  matter. 

COURSES   OF    STUDY. 

It  is  believed  that  the  courses  of  study  and  the  grade  of  in- 
struction offered  are  unexcelled  by  those  of  any  other  institu- 
tion of  like  equipment  and  support.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no 
other  university  so  limited  in  support  and  equipment  which 
offers  so  many  superior  advantages.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  for  each  student  matriculated  our  annual  income  is 
below  the  average  for  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  new  courses  have 
been  organized  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Geology,  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics  and  Physical  Train- 
ing. 

In  the  College  of  Engineering,  the  departments  of  Electrical 
and  Mechanical  Engineering  have  been  established,  and  new 
courses  have  been  organized  in  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical 
and   Mining  Engineering. 

In  the  School  of  Law,  the  courses  have  been  expanded  and 
a  number  of  new  courses  have  been  added.  The  number  of 
recitations  and  lectures  per  week  has  been  doubled. 

In  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  teaching  force  has  been 
strengthened  and  the  courses  have  been  improved  as  much  as 
was  possible  with  the  funds  available.  This  school  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  However,  in  order  to  maintain  that 
standing  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  School  of  Medicine  to  be 
more  adequately  equipped  and  supported  in  the  future. 


The  School  of  Education  recently  established  has  for  its 
chief  object  the  training  of  principals  and  teachers  for  the 
high  schools  throughout  the  State.  There  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  this  class  of  instruction,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
school  will  be  of  great  service  in  the  high  school  development 
now  under  way. 

NEEDED    DEPARTMENTS    AND    COURSES. 

Several  new  schools  and  courses  of  study  should  be  estab- 
lished if  the  University  is  to  render  the  maximum  of  service. 
Inasmuch  as  a  majority  of  the  students  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  expect  ultimately  to  follow  some  business  calling, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  State  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  establish  a  School  of  Business — not  an  ordinary  so- 
called  business  college  conducted  for  profit  and  without  scho- 
lastic or  professional  standards,  in  which  book-keeping,  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting  are  taught  to  immature  and  unpre- 
pared boys  and  girls,  but  a  school  of  business  of  collegiate 
grade,  in  which  are  offered  courses  in  commercial  law,  the  law 
of  real  property,  banking,  insurance,  business  administration, 
etc. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  school  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  course  pursued  by  the  most  progressive  universities,  and 
would  meet  the  desires  and  needs  of  many  of  our  young  men 
and  women.  Business  itself  is  now  a  profession,  a  learned 
profession,  and  the  university  which  does  not  offer  a  first-class 
course  in  business  is  not  rendering  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  the  state  that  it  undertakes  to  serve. 

The  School  of  Law  is  not  abreast  of  the  times  in  course  of 
study,  teaching  force,  material  equipment  and  support.  While 
the  course  of  study  has  been  doubled  in  length  and  number  of 
recitations  per  week,  and  while  the  enrollment  has  been  multi- 
plied many  times,  the  number  of  instructors  is  the  same  as  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago.  If  this  school  is  to  keep  pace  with 
similar  schools  in  other  universities,  its  teaching  staff  should 
be  doubled  immediately,  and  the  course  of  study  further  ex- 
panded. 

Since  the  wise  enactment  and  the  efficient  administration  of 
our  laws  depend  to  such  an  extent  upon  the  efficiency  of  this 
branch  of  the  University,  this  matter  demands  prompt  at- 
tention. 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPORT. 

The  modern  university  is  not  only  an  educational  institution, 
but  is  also  a  great  and  complex  business  organization;  and, 
in  its  equipment,  support  and  administration,  the  principles, 
methods  and  practices  which  obtain  among  successfully  con- 
ducted commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  cannot  be  disre- 
garded with  any  hope  of  attaining  to  the  highest  and  best  de- 
velopment. As  such  enterprises  are  restricted  in  their  opera- 
tions by  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  funds  provided 
for  running  expenses,  so  universities  are  limited  in  equipment 
and  the  work  of  instruction  by  the  financial  support  accorded 
them. 

If  the  amount  invested  and  the  sum  available  for  operating 
purposes  be  sufficiently  large,  the  business  enterprise  may 
undertake  any  work  that,  to  the  board  of  directors,  may  seem 
desirable  and  wise.  If  a  business  be  not  backed  by  adequate 
financial  support  its  operation  and  possibilities  of  development 
are  restricted  in  proportion  to  such  financial  limitation.  That 
the  same  is  true  of  colleges  and  universities  proves  itself  in 
the  everyday  observations  and  experiences  of  all  students  of 
education. 

Properly  equipped  and  supported  universities  should  offer 
such  courses  as  will  meet  to  the  fullest  extent  the  needs  of  the 
constituency  to  be  served,  and  no  university  has  the  right  to 
exist  at  the  expense  of  a  state,  except  in  so  far  as  it  serves  that 
state. 

Few  states  give  their  universities  support  sufficient  to  make 
possible  the  freest  and  fullest  development,  and  yet  most  of 
them  surpass  Alabama  in  the  adequacy  of  the  support  extend- 
ed. Recent  and  reliable  statistics  disclose  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding the  liberal  appropriations  made  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature, our  annual  expenditures  per  student  are  considerably 
below  the  average  in  the  state  universities.  This  proves  one 
or  both  of  two  things ;  either  we  are  practicing  unusual  econ- 
omy, or  we  are  neglecting  something  recognized  as  necessary. 
In  fact,  we  are  doing  both. 

Our  youths  are  entitled  to  as  good  training  as  other  states 
provide  for  theirs.  We  cannot  hope  to  give  this  training  at 
smaller  cost  than  it  is  given  elsewhere.  Either  our  equipment 
and  income  must  be  further  increased,  or  we  must  reconsider 
the  decision  to  expand  the  University. 
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IMMEDIATE   MATERIAL   NEEDS. 


The  most  pressing  material  needs  of  the  University  are  as 
follows : 

1.  .A  Library  Building. — Our  library  equipment  is  very 
inadequate,  occupying  a  limited  space  in  a  building  used  for 
other  purposes.  Under  existing  conditions  expansion  is  out  of 
the  question,  yet  the  present  space  is  overcrowded,  it  being  im- 
possible frequently  to  accommodate  all  students  who  desire  to 
use  the  library.  Besides,  the  books  are  constantly  in  danger 
of  destruction  by  fire,  and,  if  burned,  many  of  them  could  not 
be  replaced. 

The  library  is  the  working  laboratory  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  is  essential  to 
all  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  material  feature  of  the  institution  and 
should  be  well  equipped  and  supported. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  our  library  was  burned  in 
1865,  and  as  a  result  the  collection  of  books,  in  number  and 
worth,  is  far  below  the  average  of  those  of  other  institutions 
of  like  age  and  rank.  A  special  appropriation  is  needed  for 
the  erection  of  a  fireproof  building,  and  an  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  books. 

2.  A  Gymnasium  Building. — The  present  Gymnasium,  like 
the  library,  occupies  a  small  space  in  a  building  erected  and 
used  for  other  purposes,  and  is  very  insufficiently  equipped. 

The  physical  development  of  students  is  as  essential  as  their 
mental  and  moral  culture.  Indeed,  their  intellectual  and  moral 
attainments  depend  largely  upon  proper  physical  training. 
Great  mental  strength  is  rarely  found  coupled  with  a  dwarfed 
physical  nature. 

At  the  earliest  possible  date,  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  erection,  equipment  and  maintenance  of  a  gymnasium 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  our  students. 

3.  A  Living  Hall  for  Women. — At  present  three  old  resi- 
dences formerly  occupied  by  professors  are  used  as  dormito- 
ries for  women  students,  and  only  about  thirty  can  be  accom- 
modated comfortably.  Meals  are  served  in  a  common  dining- 
room,  and  the  houses  are  so  scattered  as  to  render  it  necessary 
for  a  majority  to  expose  themselves  when  the  weather  is  in- 
clement. 
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The  policy  of  receiving  young  women  as  students  seems  to 
be  permanently  established,  as  is  the  case  at  practically  all  of 
the  state  universities.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  make  better  provision  for  them.  We  need  imme- 
diately a  living  hall  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  include  an  assembly  hall  and  the  laboratory  equipment 
necessary  for  offering  courses  in  domestic  economy.  No 
courses  designed  especially  for  women  are  now  offered. 

With  such  a  building,  a  great  and  pressing  need  could  be 
met.  Unless  we  provide  for  our  women  the  best  of  higher 
education,  they  will  be  forced  to  go  without  it,  or  at  greater 
cost  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  Our  high  school  system  is  suffering 
now  on  account  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  university  trained 
women  teachers. 

4.  A  Building  for  Y.  M.  C.  A. — No  institution  can  afford 
to  neglect  the  moral  training  of  its  students,  for  without  it 
mental  and  physical  culture  amount  to  nothing.  A  separate 
well-appointed  building  is  needed.  Such  a  building  could  serve 
also  as  a  social  center  for  students. 

At  present  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  occupies  a  small  space  in  one  of 
the  dormitories.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  best  results  can- 
not be  expected  under  existing  conditions. 

5.  A  Larger  Chemical  Laboratory. — The  building  occupied 
by  the  Chemical  Laboratory  was  erected  over  twenty  years 
ago,  and  was  planned  originally  to  accommodate  about  one- 
third  the  number  of  students  now  taking  courses  in  Chemistry. 
Every  foot  of  space  has  been  utilized,  and  further  expansion 
is  absolutely  impossible.  Either  a  new  building  must  be  erect- 
ed or  the  old  one  enlarged. 

6.  Enlargement  of  Law  Building. — The  building  occupied 
by  the  School  of  Law  needs  enlargement  and  equipment.  This 
building  also  accommodates  the  gymnasium,  and  if  a  new 
gymnasium  should  be  provided,  could  be  so  changed  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  School  of  Law. 

7.  Medical  Building  at  Mobile. — In  order  that  our  work 
in  Medicine  may  continue  to  advance  and  be  recognized  by 
the  standardizing  agencies  of  the  country,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  improve  the  library,  laboratory  and  clinical  facilities.  This 
will  necessitate  an  enlargement  of  the  building,  as  well  as  the 
purchase  of  additional  library,  laboratory  and  hospital  equip- 
ment. 


8.  Remodeling  of  Clark  Hall. — The  building  known  as 
Clark  Hall,  and  which  is  used  for  library,  auditorium  and 
teaching  purposes,  is  greatly  in  need  of  repairs.  In  fact,  it 
should  be  completely  remodeled  on  the  interior,  and  the  exte- 
rior should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  buildings  recently  erect- 
ed. It  should  also  be  provided  with  sewerage,  steam  heat  and 
electric  lights. 

9.  Completion  of  Steam  Heating  System. — As  stated  else- 
where, the  special  building  appropriation  of  1907  has  proved 
to  be  inadequate.  The  steam  heating  system  is  unfinished.  It 
should  be  extended  immediately  to  all  of  the  buildings  used  for 
college  purposes,  also  to  the  two  nearby  residences,  both  of 
which  could  be  used  for  college  purposes,  and  one  of  which  is 
now  needed  for  a  college  hospital. 

10.  Electric  Wiring. — Electric  wiring  is  being  placed  in  all 
of  the  college  buildings,  and  should  be  extended  to  the  resi- 
dences of  the  professors  and  other  officers.  Now  that  a  cen- 
tral lighting  plant  has  been  installed,  the  benefits  should  be  ex- 
tended over  the  entire  campus. 

11.  Furnishings  for  New  Buildings. — No  furnishings  what- 
ever have  been  provided  for  Morgan  Hall,  not  even  seats  and 
electric  fixtures  for  the  Auditorium,  and  Smith  Hall  is  only 
partially  furnished.  It  would  be  a  pity  for  these  buildings  to 
remain  unfurnished.  Indeed,  Morgan  Hall  cannot  be  com- 
pletely occupied  and  used  until  the  necessary  furnishings  have 
been  provided.  This  matter  should  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

12.  Furnishings  for  Dormitories. — The  dormitories  are  en- 
tirely unfurnished,  students  being  compelled  to  provide  every 
article.  This  is  unusual  and  places  a  hardship  upon  students 
and  parents.  The  result  is  that  there  is  no  uniformtiy  in  the 
furnishing  of  rooms ;  that,  while  some  rooms  are  adequately 
furnished,  others  are  not ;  that  many  students  purchase  as  lit- 
tle as  possible ;  that  neatness  and  uniformity  are  lacking ;  and 
that  the  dormitories  present,  at  best,  an  unattractive  appear- 
ance. 

The  heavier  and  more  costly  furniture  should  be  provided 
by  the  State.  Students  should  be  required  to  furnished  only 
b>ed  linens  and  coverings,  towels  and  other  toilet  articles. 

13.  A  College  Hospital. — The  University  is  without  a  stu- 
dent hospital.     Sick  students  are  taken  to  a  private  infirmary 
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about  a  mile  distant.    One  of  the  nearby  residences  should  be 
equipped  and  set  aside  as  a  college  hospital. 

14.  Grading,  Paving,  Etc. — The  campus  is  in  need  of  grad- 
ing and  paving,  also  the  street  leading  from  the  city  of  Tusca- 
loosa through  the  grounds  of  the  University.  All  of  the  build- 
ings should  be  connected  by  concrete  walks,  so  students  and 
teachers  could  attend  recitations  and  other  college  duties  with- 
out walking  in  mud  and  water,  thus  protecting  their  health. 

The  hundreds  of  beautiful  old  oak  trees  on  the  campus  are 
in  bad  condition  and  should  receive  immediate  treatment  by  a 
tree  expert.  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company,  of  Ohio,  sent 
a  representative  recently  to  examine  the  trees,  and  he  reports 
that  practically  all  of  them  could  be  preserved  indefinitely  if 
treated  promptly  and  properly. 

Now  that  a  number  of  new  and  costly  buildings  have  been 
erected,  the  grounds  should  be  beautified  in  keeping  with  them. 

15.  Income  for  Maintenance. — For  reasons  stated  else- 
where, the  income  for  maintenance  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
necessary  running  expenses  of  the  University  when  most  eco- 
nomically administered.  Several  new  departments  and  salar- 
ies should  be  established,  and  a  number  of  existing  salaries 
should  be  raised.  These  things  are  necessary  if  the  institution 
is  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  people. 

No  University  has  the  right  to  undertake  to  give  that  form 
of  instruction  for  the  giving  of  which  it  is  not  reasonably  well 
prepared.  Professors  should  receive  salaries  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  comfort ;  to  devote  an  adequate  por- 
tion of  time  to  preparation  for  better  service ;  and  to  accumu- 
late a  reasonable  competency.  For  most  of  the  professors  and 
other  officers  of  the  University,  this  is  now  impossible  by  rea- 
son of  the  recent  rapid  advance  in  the  prices  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  Without  a  considerable  increase  in  salaries,  we  cannot 
hope  longer  to  hold  some  of  our  most  efficient  and  satisfactory 
teachers. 

If  the  best  of  talent  is  to  be  attracted  to  the  profession  of 
teaching,  those  who  enter  that  profession  must  be  compensated 
in  proportion  to  those  of  similar  talent  and  training  who  follow 
other  callings. 

The  erection  of  new  buildings,  also,  has  created  a  necessity 
for  a  considerable  and  permanent  increase  in  the  income  for 
running  expenses.     The  additional  and  unavoidable  expenses. 
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for  insurance,  repairs,  heat,  light,  water  and  janitor  service 
will  amount  annually  to  several  thousand  dollars. 

ITEMIZED    STATEMENT   OF    NEEDS   AND   PROBABLE    COST. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  in  possession  of  full  information 
relative  to  the  needs  of  the  University,  an  itemized  statement 
of  those  needs  with  the  probable  cost  of  each  is  attached  here- 
to and  marked  Exhibit  "K."  If  appropriations  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  every  item  are  made,  the  material  equipment 
of  the  University  would  be  about  an  average  one  for  similar 
institutions  in  America,  and  the  income  for  support  would  still 
be  somewhat  below  the  average. 

When  considering  legislation  pertaining  to  the  University, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  always  that  the  institution  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  during  the  Civil  War,  and  that  till  very  re- 
cently the  State  did  nothing  for  its  equipment  and  support, 
not  even  appropriating  a  reasonable  sum  as  interest  on  its 
funds  which  were  squandered  through  the  State's  own  mis- 
management. 

conclusion. 

For  the  purpose  of  drafting  needed  legislation,  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Trustees  and  Alumni  of  the  University  has  been 
appointed,  with  the  President  of  the  University  as  Chairman. 
When  the  bills  drawn  by  this  committee  are  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  receive  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

The  State  has  committed  itself  to  the  building  of  a  Greater 
University.  To  that  end,  many  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  expended.     Let  us  continue  the  good  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES, 

University  of  Alabama. 
By 
Hubert  T.  Davis, 
Hugh   Morrow, 
Thomas   M.    Stevens, 

Committee. 
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